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ASTROHOI^Y  ET  FLORIDA 

Florida’s  sky  differs  from  that  of  othor  parts  of  our 
nation,  because  the  state  is  so  near  the  equator.  Visible 
here  are  certain  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere  not  seen 
farther  north  --  such  as  the  famous  Southern  Cross,  and 
Canopus,  second  brightest  star  in  the  heavens;  also,  there 
are  better  views  of  the  low-set  bodies  of  Sirius,  Fomalhaut, 
Spica  and  Antares,  Another  advantage  is  the  presence  of 
warm  winter  nights.  Open-air  star  gazing  can  be  enjoyed  at 
leisure. 

There  are  many  places  in  this  state  where  one  gains  a 
full  view  of  the  sweep  of  night  —  treeless  marshes,  rivers, 
lakes,  quiet  bays.  The  air  is  usually  clear  and  free  from 
smoke,  and  in  the  summer,  is  swept  clean  by  afternoon  rain, 

Ko  knowledge  of  astronomy  is  required  to  make  an  acquaint 
ance  with  the  prominent  stars  and  star-groups.  All  of  these 
can  be  located  by  relative  position  in  the  sky,  after  one  has 
first  identified  the  Big  Dipper.  Most  people  can  recognize 
the  Big  Dipper,  though  some  think  it  is  the  frame  of  the 
constellation  (star-group)  of  Orion  which,  true  enough,  sug¬ 
gests  a  dipper.  But  the  real  Dipper  is  unmistakably  greater 
than  this,  and  ever  in  the  north,  following  its  path  around 
the  axis  of  the  north  star.  It  cannot  be  seen  unless  one 
faces  the  north,  whereas  Orion  swings  high  across  the  south- 
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ern  sky* 

Stars,  of  coarse,  rise  and  set  like  the  son,  moving 
from  east  to  west,  and  their  position  depends  upon  the 
season  of  year  and  tl^ie  of  night.  The  Big  Dipper,  for 
example,  is  sometimes  seen  descending  to  the  northwest, 
or  is  dovai  to  the  horizon,  its  shape  flattened  and  ob¬ 
scured  by  haze;  again  it  is  swinging  up  in  the  east,  or 
parading  high  above  the  North  Star. 

The  Dipper,  nearly  alv/ays  visible  when  one  looks  at 
the  sky  in  the  north,  is,  specifically,  a  group  of  seven 
stars  that  together  resemble  a  dipper,  four  of  them  form¬ 
ing  the  corners  of  a  bucket,  and  three  making  a  long  handle. 
To  find  the  North  Star,  drav/  an  imaginary  line  through  the 
"pointers,”  the  two  stars  on  the  side  of  the  Dipper  opposite 
the  handle,  and  extend  it  north.  It  vt/ill  reach  the  isolated, 
not  especially  bright  North  Star,  or  Polaris. 

Extend  the  line  through  the  pointers  back,  av/ay  from 
the  direction  of  the  North  Star;  the  first  conspiciously 
bright  point  of  light  v/ill  be  Regulus,  v/hite  and  glittering, 
and,  to  the  early  Greeks,  the  "King  of  the  Sky,"  Bend  the 
line  back,  from  here,  make  it  parallel  to  the  Dipper *s 
handle,  and  find  a  solitary  bright  star  in  the  south,  the 
pure  white  Spica,  knovm  to  ancient  dwellers  of  Arabia  as 
"The  Lonely  One, 
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The  Dipper  handle  itself  suggests  a  curving  line  that, 
if  extended,  reaches  Arc torus,  the  largest  star  in  the 
north,  shining  with  a  golden  yellov/  color.  Centuries  ago 
the  Arabs  called  this  star  "Keeper  of  Heaven."  East  of 
Arc torus  is  seven  stars  in  a  half  circle  —  the  Northern 
Crown,  representing,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  crov/n  given 
by  Bacchus  to  a  daughter  of  the  second  king  of  Crete.  A 
line  drawn  from  Regulus  through  Aroturus  will  reach  bale¬ 
ful  red  An tares,  comparatively  low  in  the  south.  An tares 
was  so  named  by  the  Greeks  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  planet  liars  (Greek,  Area).  With  450  times  the  diameter 
of  the  sun,  it  is  the  largest  star  yet  measured  by  astrono¬ 
mers. 


High  in  the  south,  throughout  the  winter,  is  Orion, 
the  constellation  that  everyone  knov/s  —  by  sight,  if  not 
by  name.  It  is  the  large  parallelogram,  with  two  bright 
stars,  one  v/hite  and  one  red,  at  opposite  corners,  and  a 
trio  of  smaller  stars  within.  One  needs  no  Big  Dipper  to 
find  it  (incidentally  part  of  Orion  has  also  been  called 
the  Little  Dipper;  the  true  Little  Dipper  is  made  up  of  a 
group  of  dim  stars  in  the  north,  vjith  the  North  Star  at 
the  end  of  the  handle,  usually  hard  to  trace).  The  Greeks 
thought  of  Orion  as  a  mighty  v/arrior.  In  his  three  star- 
belt  is  a  splash  of  light  from  a  great  nebula  (  a  shape¬ 
less  cloud  of  star  matter). 


Orion  commands  a  procession.  Well  ahead  of  it,  and 
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aome times  overhead,  is  a  group  of  seven  small  misty  stars 
that  also  resemble  a  Little  Dipper;  their  name  is  Pleiades* 
In  (xrecian  fable  they  were  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas, 
whose  beauty  attracted  Orion*  Only  six  of  the  seven  are 
visible  to  ordinary  eyes*  A  bit  nearer  to  Orion,  but 
still  preceding,  is  a  V-shaped  group  with  the  ruddy  Alde- 
baran  at  the  end  of  one  arm  of  the  "V,”  this  was  the  red 
eye  of  the  bull,  (Taurus,  which  was  fought  by  Orion* 

Early  Arabs  called  the  star  "The  Follower*"  Orion *s 
great  white  star  is  Rigel;  the  ruby-red  one,  Betelgeuze* 
Rigel  is  13,000  times  brighter  than  our  sun,  and  at  the 
peak  of  size  and  heat*  On  its  surface  iron  would  melt  like 
ice*  Betelgeuze  (bet-el-gerz)  is  shovjn  by  its  color  to  be 
a  young  star  (stars  are  formed  by  accumulated  star  dust 
from  other  stars).  It  is  215  million  miles  across*  Follow¬ 
ing  Orion  in  the  southern  sky  are  two  stars,  far  apart  but 
a  v/ell  defined  team*  The  lowest  is  the  great  sparkling 
blue-colored  Sirius,  brightest  star  in  the  heavens;  the 
highest  is  the  not  q^uite  so  bright  Procyon,  a  name  meaning, 
in  Greek,  "before  the  dog*"  Sirius  was  the  fabled  dog  that 
accompanied  Orion;  it  is  ouf  brightest  first-magnitude  star, 
besides  the  sun,  being  only  nine  light-years  distant*  It 
has  a  companion  star  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  of  such 
mass  that  a  pint  of  the  matter  would  weigh  25  tons* 

There  is  almost  a  full  length  of  sky  between  Procyon 
and  the  next  bright  star  of  the  south  —  Spica,  mentioned 
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above.  Then,  long  afterwards,  at  higher  level,  appears 
Agaila,  viiich  according  to  Greek  legend,  was  the  eagle 
v/hioh  the  god  Jupiter  kept  beside  his  throne*  Aquila 
consists  of  three  evenly-divided  stars,  with  the  bright¬ 
est,  steel-blue  Altair,  in  the  center,  and  located  in  the 
Milky  V/ay*  If  the  Milky  Way  is  visible,  one  can  hardly 
miss  Aquila*  It  is  the  eastermost  apex  of  a  great  tri¬ 
angle  formed  with  Antares  and  the  North  Star.  The  three 
stars  point  to  the  brightest  star  in  the  north,  brilliant 
Vega,  which  is  in  a  triangle  containing  a  double  star 
visible  to  those  with  excellent  eyesight.  A  line  drav/n 
at  right  angles  with  this,  from  Vega,  and  extended  east, 
reaches  Deneb,  peak  star  of  the  Northern  Cross.  Northeast 
of  Aquila  is  the  diamond-shaped  cluster  known  as  the  Dol¬ 
phin,  depicted  in  Greek  mythology  as  a  dolphin  on  v/hose 
back  a  great  musician  rode  through  the  sea.  East  of  Dolphin, 
tracing  a  path  that  svjing  overhead,  are  the  four  stars  of 
the  great  square  of  Pegasus,  a  v/inged  horse  to  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Trailing  after  the  star  named  Alpheratz  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  square  is  the  line  known  as  Andro¬ 
meda,  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Queen  Cassiopeia,  queen 
of  Ethiopia.  The  faint  patch  of  light  next  to  Andromeda 
is  actually  a  great  system  of  stars,  called  a  spiral  nebula, 
the  only  one  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 


The  other  bright  star  of  the  north,  besides  Vega,  is 
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orearay-v/hite  Capella,  a  part  of  the  shield- shaped  con¬ 
stellation  of  Auriga.  It  is  at  the  outer  rim  of  the 
stars  circling  the  North  Star,  and  sinlcs  belov/  the 
horizon  four  out  of  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  aide  of 
the  North  Star  opposite  the  Big  Dipper  is  the  relatively 
faint  v/-shaped  group  called  Q,ueen  Cassiopeia’s  Chair; 

■between  this  and  Capella  is  a  group  of  stars  forming  an 
arc  —  the  Arc  of  Perseus.  South  of  Capella,  in  the  high 
northern  part  of  the  sky  are  tv/in  stars  —  the  constellation 
of  G-emini,  so  clearly  opposite  Irocyon  to  the  south  tliat  they 
seem  the  last  of  Orion’s  great  company,  along  vdth  Aldeb«ran, 
the  Pleiades  and  Sirius.  The  brightest  of  the  twins  is  call¬ 
ed  Pollux,  the  other  Gemini. 

To  these  Florida  makes  two  notable  additions  —  a  view 
of  blue-white  Canopus,  and  a  chance  to  see  Crux,  the  one 
bright  star  of  the  Southern  STross.  Canopus,  second  to 
Sirius  in  brilliancy,  v/ill  appear  below  Sirius,  far  to  the 
south,  near  the  horizon.  Riding  across  the  sky  in  autumn 
is  another  star  —  lonely  Fomalhaut,  in  the  north-south 
aone  betv/een  Deneb  and  the  Pleiades.  The  Southern  Cross, 
very  near  the  horizon,  is  seen  only  in  lov/er  Florida  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  June. 
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